PROLOGUE

more hopefully.   Before their eyes there opened an even
wider vision, the vision of illimitable improvement in the lot
of humanity, of plenty for all, assured by unbroken peace.
Should The Cenmry of Hope have a sequel, it must surely
be published under a less alluring title: Two Decades of
Disappointment and Disillusionment. The British are a peace-
loving people. In 1914 they unsheathed the sword reluctantly
but without hesitation, and in pursuit of no selfish ends.
They had, indeed, much to lose by defeat, but nothing, save
honour, to gain from victory.  They went to war primarily
to defend a small nation whose territory had been violated
by one of the Great Powers which had guaranteed its in-
tegrity; to vindicate the sanctity of international treaties;
aaci to help a friend whom they were under a moral obliga-
tion to assist, if and when the friend might be the object of
unprovoked attack.    Throughout the terrible years that
ensued the British people were sustained by high hopes for
the fiituxe of mankind.   The war was surely destined to
inaugurate a new era in world-history; treaties would hence-
forward be more than traces; they would be observed (as
the Preamble to the Treaty of Kalisch had it) 'with that religi-
ons faith, that sacred inviolability on which depends the
and the preservation of Empires'; the rights of the
smaller and weaker nations would henceforth be respected
with those of die Great Powers; not least, the prin-
of autocracy would be discredited by the defeat of the
Centra! Empires, and a world, wrapped in perpetual peace,
at last be made safe for democracy. Can it be doubted
that by soch hopes a peace-loving people were steeled to en-
dine tbe long agony of the war, that sore hearts were partially
consoled for the sacrifices they were compelled to make?